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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCK WOOD. 



The Second Annual Joint Exhibition of the 

Amateur Photographers of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
will be under the auspices of the Boston Camera Club, May 7th to 
12th, at the gallery of the Boston Art Club. Contributions will 
be received from all photographers, foreign or American, pro- 
fessional or amateur. Prizes are offered for landscapes, marine 
views, figure compositions, portraits, animals, still life, architec- 
ture, interiors, enlargements, instantaneous effects, transparencies 
and lantern slides. The following extracts from the conditions 
of the exhibition will be interesting to those of our readers who 
may think of contributing : 

No picture which has once been exhibited in competition at a 
joint exhibition shall again be admitted for competition. No 
picture will be received ** for exhibition only " unless by special con- 
sent of the Committee for Arrangements. All pictures, except 
those from foreign exhibitors, must be framed with or without 
glass (at the option of the exhibitor). Advertising in any form 
in connection with an exhibit is strictly prohibited. No pictures 
which have taken prizes elsewhere shall be so designated until 
after the awards have been announced. A charge shall be made 
for wall space at the rate of twenty-five cents per square foot (the 
minimum charge being one dollar) to all except members of the 
three societies and foreign exhibitors. 

The above are the leading regulations. The complete circular 
can be obtained by addressing Edward F. Wilder, Chairman, 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston. Although not an official, I judge from 
the correspondence that has poured in upon me on the subject, that 
the exhibition will be a very important one. I may say here that 
I am quite willing to examine the work of amateurs and assist in 
any possible way short of doing the work. Some very fine nega- 
tives have been brought to me for criticism. I hope the readers 
of this department will not be too modest in sending their pictures 
for exhibition. Exhibits sent to the New York Society Rooms by 
members on or before Friday, April 27th, will be boxed and 
shipped by the committee at the expense of the society. 

Night Photography.— The magnesium light is still 

the absorbing topic of interest among photographers, almost to the 
detriment of advancement in other directions ; it is literally a craze, 
and almost every negative that is exhibited now by amateurs is from 
home subjects. I have recently had some very interesting practice 
with the light, having photographed the large audience at the 
Cooper Institute on the occasion of my lecture, securing good por- 
traits of most of those present. The vivid light, however, caused 
many to flinch, and, if I could not prove to the contrary, it would 
appear that the people had been talked to sleep ! At the Grand 
Opera House I also photographed an audience, getting sharp 
pictures of every one from the front row of the orchestra to the 
last seat in the top gallery. Pictures were made from each side ; 
the second attempt was much the better of the two, as the audience 
knew what to expect, and were not so startled by the terrific light. 
I used at the Grand Opera House in each charge an ounce and a 
half of gun-cotton to two ounces of magnesium. I stood with my 
back to the light in order to witness the effect : the appearance of 
the house was that which would be produced by a terrific flash of 
lightning. 

Swinging Backgrounds. — Some months since I 

suggested the use of a background of a light neutral gray color 
hung upon a swivel so that it could be tipped forward or back- 
ward. On a recent visit to the fine establishment of Mr. Kent, of 
Rochester, I found that he used such a background, and one screen 
seemed to cover almost every possible emergency ; an almost 
white background was produced when it was tipped back so that 
the light could fall upon its face, and as positively black when it 
was leaned forward and cut off* the light. It is certainly an excel- 
lent accessory to the paraphernalia of either professional or ama- 
teur photographer. 

Unexpected Cause of Fogging. — Light plays 

such curious pranks and hides itself in such mysterious places that 
it is not surprising that the amateur is often puzzled to " find the 
little joker." While looking at novelties in one of the large 
stockhouses recently, I saw some dark stoneware developing 
dishes, and asked if the vessels were made of this material for 
economy and utility. "Utility, of course,"said the salesman, 
and he detailed what certainly is a very new experience. He said 
that he recently left his white porcelain developing dish for some 
time in the strong sunlight in order to dry and thoroughly cleanse 
it, but when he had taken it back to the dark room, upon the first 
occasion for using it, he 'found that some thoroughly reliable 
plates that he had been using seemed to be fogged. It puzzled him 
exceedingly, and he finally opened other boxes of the same plates ; 
all had the same unwelcome peculiarity. Thinking the matter 
over, it occurred to him that it was possible that this white ware 
had some phosphorescent quality, and he tried the experiment of 
again cleansing his dish and putting it in the sun. After an ex- 
posure of half an hour, he removed it to the dark room, put a 
negative down next to the dish, on top of that a sensitive plate, 
and covered all with a black cloth and left them in the dark room 
for half an hour. Upon developing the plate which had been in 
contact with the negative he found a faint positive image, which 
had been made, he declared, by the light absorbed by the white 
dish, and emitted in the dark ! He tried the same experiment 
with the same negative and a plate out of the same box, leaving it 
in a dark dish, with no result. The plates which he had sup- 
posed to be fogged when developed in the black dish were per- 
fectly clear, while the first few that were developed in the white 
dish were fogged. I related the incident to Mr. Eastman, who 
was incredulous, and thought that if anything would absorb light 



it would be white paper. He had frequently tried the experiment 
of " soaking" the white paper in white light to see if it had any 
effect upon his negatives, and was sure that it would not ; in fact, 
he said that he at times passed his roll paper, which he uses for 
bromide enlargements, through a current of air and strong sun- 
light to dry it thoroughly before coating, but bad never seen any 
effect of fogging. This perhaps is no evidence against the claim 
of the gentleman who narrates the first incident, as the materials 
were different. The moral of all this is that it is safe to suspect 
all agencies that can possibly absorb white light. 

The Aphengescope — The new college at Prince- 
ton, N. J., has ordered from England an optical lantern for show- 
ing opaque objects. It is called the aphengescope. The instru- 
ment will be capable of showing objects so large even as a human 
face, and indeed up to two feet square on a twelve to eighteen 
feet disk. The object lens is of a special and costly character, 
and is eight inches in diameter. 

Clear Images. — It ought to be apparent to any 
photographer that the camera receives the same effect of light and 
shade as the human eye, and that whatever appears clear and 
bright to the latter will be equally so to the camera, and whatever 
is flat or misty to the eye will be so reproduced upon the photo- 
graphic plate. I speak of this, as many amateurs seem to feel that 
their images should always be clear, while the lighting of the pic- 
ture is very often against all possibility of successful results. One 
recently came to me with a misty image upon his plate to get 
coached, but in the conversation explaining his dilemma finally de- 
clared that it was precisely the same effect upon his ground glass ! 
This leads us to the precaution that every possible ray of light not 
coming from the object to be photographed should be prevented 
from striking the photographic lens. In a recent trip out of the 
city a wise photographic friend had constructed from cardboard a 
long tube extending out from his lens full 18 or 20 inches — of 
course painted a dead black inside. Upon looking at the image 
on the ground glass it showed how valuable this contrivance was. 
Not a ray of light could in any way strike the surface of the lens 
or pass to the plate except the limited field sought to be photo- 
graphed. Although my own lenses have always been carefully 
screened, I lost no time in adopting this admirable device, much, 
I believe, to the improvement of my work. One accustomed to * 
look at pictures will call to mind how careful those who exhibit 
paintings or sculpture are to cut off every particle of light from the 
eyes of the beholder, and throw all upon the work of art. The 
improved effect obtained by this method of lighting pictures and 
at the same time keeping the observer in a very subdued light, 
sometimes in absolute darkness, is apparent. The general princi- 
ple is of the utmost value in all photographic work. It should be 
remembered that the camera sees with the same accuracy and 
effect, if not yith the same instinct, as the human eye. 

Still Life in Photography. — Critics are apt to 

say that photography cannot be called an art, because it merely 
mechanically reproduces things as they are, and leaves no scope 
for originality, inventiveness, and imagination ; but it may almost 
as truly be said that sculptors or painters who work from life 
models or copy a landscape are no artists. The art of the photog- 
rapher lies chiefly in his selection of a subject and his composi- 
tion. His is the artistic faculty to perceive in nature what the 
common eye would overlook, and to adapt it to the ends of art. 
In genre and still-life subjects, such as rejoiced the hearts of 
Dutch and Flemish painters, the photographer has considerable 
scope for his inventive faculties, and is able to compose his pic- 
tures by grouping and arranging various objects, so that by com- 
bining and contrasting the forms and shades at his disposal he 
is able to produce a pleasing and artistic whole. The relation of 
each part to the others and to the harmony of the whole must be 
studied ; a hap-hazard bringing together of objects without ap- 
parent relation to each other is not art, but a careful and sugges- 
tive arrangement is. If this be remembered, excellent results may 
be obtained by the use of every-day articles. For example, we 
have an open window, with a writing-desk in front of it. Scatter 
over the table some sheets of manuscript, open the ink-bottle, lay 
a pen on the writing-pad as if just laid down by the owner, place 
a chair by the table, as if hurriedly pushed away as the occupant 
rose, stand a half-filled waste-paper basket by the side, and you 
have an interesting picture of an author's workshop with very lit- 
tle trouble. At first there may be difficulty in grouping, but the 
faculty develops with practice, and after a time different parts of 
diverse objects will be found to help out pictorial effects which at 
first they might have been supposed to hinder. 

The Welsbach Light.— In reply to several letters 
of inquiry concerning the Welsbach Incandescent gas-burner, to 
which I alluded in these columns last month, I would say that 1 
have written to London for specific information on the subject, 
and that I expect to receive at an early date a specimen of the 
burner. It is being used for portraiture in London. 

Negative and Positive Hints.— The following 

hints are condensed from a long array of pithy suggestions by 
Mr. R. Godfrey, of Birmingham : " Beware of things advertised 
as cheap. Don't buy cheap apparatus to begin with ; cheapness 
and rubbish often go together. Don't put the blame on your 
chemicals if you do not succeed in your early attempts. Don't 
wander about among the mutitudinous formulae which are offered 
to the public. Under-exposure is bad ; it is much easier to rectify 
an over-exposure. Don't tiy and take two pictures on one plate, 
as some people have done, in the hope of producing a new effect 
in .dissolving views ! Mark your slides. Don't try to bring home 
a complete panorama of all you have seen, or expose at everything 
you see. Quality is better than quantity. Keep your chemicals 
out of the way of ' meddlesome Mattie.' Don't wrap up your de 
veloped negatives in newspapers, unless you wish to reproduce 
cheap advertisements for somebody. When developing, have 
patience ; do not hurry if you want to succeed. Don't go out 
without overhauling your kit ; a screw missing may cause you 



annoyance and failure. Never forget to draw the slide before you 
remove the cap from the lens ! Such a thing has happened. 
{Moral: Don't talk to folks while exposing.) Don't force your 
plates in drying by putting them on the window-ledge in face of 
a hot sun. Attend to the washing and cleaning of your dishes 
and glasses yourself ; dirty vessels mean failure. Mark your plate 
at the back with a bit of stamp paper when you are projecting the 
use of the changing bag on a tour. Photographers must mix 
brains with their chemicals. To attempt to buy the art in a 
shilling manual is a great error." 
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Mr. Isaac Henderson has been compared as a 

novelist to Mr. Marion Crawford, principally, we believe, because 
he deals with Italian scenes and characters. Yet there is an 
essential similarity between them. They both know the value of 
a strong episode, and how to save it for the last chapter of a 
novel. It is true that their appreciation of what is dramatic is 
like that of a bric-a-brac dealer for works of art — they under- 
stand and prize its money value most. In Agatha Page 
(Ticknor & Co.) Mr. Henderson essays to set forth what he calls 
" a parable," the lesson of which seems to be that people of an 
artistic temperament are hopelessly depraved. The heroine is an 
orphan of mixed Italian and American origin, residing with her 
Italian relatives. Her cousin, Mercede, is wilful, marries below 
her station, is deserted by her husband, and, declining to return 
to her father, becomes a sculptor. Though always treated with 
kindness by Agatha, she attempts to seduce the latter's husband, 
but fails because of the opposition of a denaturalized American 
named Dow. The book is more disagreeable than it need be, 
owing to the author's determination to blacken all of his char- 
acters except the heroine ; yet it is better than the average. It 
shows some slight acquaintance with the manners of artists and 
gentlemen, and what the writer does not know he sometimes 
makes a pretty fair guess at. 

In The Island (Longmans, Green & Co!) 
Richard Whiteing gives an ideal picture of life at Pitcairn's 
Island, contrasting its happy anarchical state with that of the 
world at large. As to the latter, he is pessimistic, finding 
everything "out of focus," as he phrases it, in London and in 
Paris, in Samarcand and Chicago. When chance throws his 
hero on the bounty of the unsophisticated islanders, he tries to 
induce them to start class rule and factories and to find other 
islands to conquer, but does not succeed. The theme— that of a 
perfect community — is, of course, an old one, but Mr. Whiteing 
may be said to bring it down to date, and the charm of his style 
will make it pleasant reading even to those who can see no other 
profit in it. 

Irish Wonders (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a col- 
lection of rollicking stories of ghosts, fairies, banshees, ruined 
abbeys, round towers and the Giant's Causeway, written down 
from the vernacular by D. R. McAnally and illustrated by H. R. 
Heaton. The illustrations, though only pen-and-ink sketches, 
are scarcely less ingenious, humorous and fanciful than the stories, 
and together they make an excellent book for spare, hours or 
for a summer's vacation. 

A GREAT many boys will welcome Mr. Charles Bar- 
nard's First Steps in Electricity (Charles E. Merrill & Co.). 
It tells how to perform many simple experiments in such a manner 
as to give a fair general idea of the present state of electrical 
science, and to explain the principles underlying telegraphy, the 
electric light and other more recent inventions. There are a few 
illustrations of experiments, the materials and apparatus for 
which may be obtained from the publishers. 

Society in Rome under the Oesars, by W. R. 

Inge, M. A., the essay which obtained the " Hare Prize" at Cam- 
bridge in 1886, is published by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is di- 
vided into ten chapters, with an Introduction, and gives a com- 
prehensive view of the religion, philosophy, art and morality and 
daily life of the Romans during the time of their greatest power 
and civilization, and, we may add, their greatest corruption. The 
author, however, takes care to point out the amelioration of man- 
ners in some regards, which went on concurrently with the general 
decline of the moral standard. He also dwells on the fact that 
what we know of Roman corruption is confined to the aristocratic 
class and its immediate dependents, and asks what would be 
thought of English society of to-day if it were to be judged of by 
the doings of the corresponding classes in it. There are abundant 
references to ancient and modern authorities. 

The Story of Jewad is a translation of a Turkish 
romance of the last century, made by E. J. W. Gibb and pub- 
lished by Gottsberger. The hero, Jewad, is brought up as a magi- 
cian, and passes his life in working wonders of the most approved 
Arabian Nights pattern. It is far from having the charm of the 
Arabian Nights, though. The book probably owei its republica- 
tion here to the mass of similar absurdities put forth by the people 
calling themselves Theosophists. 

Artists seem to be at a premium for heroes — that is, 
novelists' heroes. In The World's Verdict, by Mark Hop- 
kins, Jr., published by Ticknor & Co., we have a Russian artist 
residing in Paris, who wins the regard of Miss Leslie Harding, 
an American young lady, also a resident of the art capital. 
Though the world's verdict is against him, events prove him to be 
in every way worthy of her. A certain element of actuality is in- 
troduced by a change of scene, in the latter chapters, to San 
Remo. 

The Spanish author, now as of old, continually mixes 
up love and religion, romance and reality. In Maximina, by Don 
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Amando Palacio Valdis, translated by Nathan Haskell Dole and 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., we have a young couple 
who can think of no better way of testifying to their happiness in 
one another's society than by repeating a Pater Noster together. 
They are a very quaint, poor, affectionate and somewhat silly pair 
of lovers, though ; and it is rather too bad that Don Amando 
should have thought it necessary to kill off the heroine at the end. 
She would have made a charming old grandmother. 

" Along the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heart's-ease, more of saddening rue," 

says Mr. Lowell, by way of preface to his new volume of 
poems, Heart's-ease and Rue, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It were captious to insist that he 
should know that heart's-ease is not a wayside plant at 
all in this country. Nine tenths of the poems in this 
little volume fall under the heads of Friendship, Senti- 
ment and Fancy, and only about one tenth under Humor 
and Satire combined. " Endymion," which the author 
calls "a mystical comment on Titian's 'Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,' " is one of the longest and also perhaps the 
best of the poems of Sentiment. Those who especially 
enjoy Mr. Lowell's humor will turn often to "Fitz 
Adam's Story" and "The Origin of Didactic Poetry." 
All of this charming writer's fancy, wit and playfulness 
are in these and many other shorter poems of the book. 

Black Ice, Albion W. Tourgee's latest novel, 
published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, opens at 
Cragholt, a characteristic American residence situated 
one hundred and ninety-seven and one half feet above 
the track of a railroad. Its hero, Percival Reynolds, is 
no less American, being a civil and mining engineer 
somewhat past forty. The novel takes its name from a 
skating adventure which leads to strange and exciting 
results. The interest, as it should in a good novel, 
deepens constantly toward the end, which we wager that 
no reader will foresee. 

The map of " France as We Saw It," prefixed 
to J. and E. R. Pennell's Our Sentimental Journey, 
published by Longmans, would be worth the price of 
the book even if the authors had put nothing else in it. 
The careful instructions for " Cyclers," to the effect 
that the country near Calais is "awful hilly," that 
Amiens has the best hotel in France, and that the road 
from Fontainebleau to Roanne is "the most perfect 
race-track in creation," are matched by the utter indif- 
ference to other people, who are calmly told, concerning 
the whole province of Normandy, that " there are a lot 
of rotten old places out here." Paris is a big black blot, 
and Barbizon, with artists sketching all about it, occu- 
pies an immense tract of country. But the same gaseous 
kind of humor leavens the whole book, pen sketches and 
pencil memoranda, from the dedication to Laurence Sterne to the 
end, which is as sudden and unexpected as that of the last-named 
gentleman's " Sentimental Journey." 

Paul Patoff, the latest novel by F. Marion Craw- 
ford (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is far from being his best. But 
while the reader may care little for the hero and less for his 
brother, whose recklessness brings about all the complications of 
the plot, and the English people introduced may 
seem to him of the dullest, the chapters descriptive 
of life and manners in Constantinople of to-day will 
well repay perusal. 

How John Norton, the Trapper, 
Kept His Christmas, by W. H. H. Murray 
(author's publication), is an Adirondack tale of 
backwoods humor, deftly tinged with pathos. A 
poor forsaken woman steals forth at daybreak, in 
the vain hope of shooting a deer to save her children 
from starving and returns home in despair to find 
her cabin in the possession of the trapper and Wild 
Bill, who overwhelm her and her little ones with 
gifts, including the deer she had missed and they had 
killed ; help her to concoct and enjoy a most won- 
derful venison dinner, and altogether celebrate the 
day in a jolly Christian style that trappers in gen- 
eral, to say nothing of other people, would do well 
to imitate. 

Between the Extremes, a paper read 

before the Rembrandt Club, of Brooklyn, on Feb- 
ruary 8th, by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, has been 
published by the club. The issue between the real- 
ists and the impressionists is clearly set forth in the 
most liberal spirit, and it is shown how desirable it 
is that the painters of the future should adopt a 
medium course "between the extremes." 

One of the " happy thoughts " in recent 
bookmaking is the Crowell reprint of single short 
stories by Tolstoi', in white card covers without 
backs, titles in gilt. One of the latest of this at- 
tractive series is What Men Live By, an especial- 
ly ingenious fancy of an angel deprived of his 
pinions and cast down to earth to do penance for failing to ex- 
ecute a seemingly cruel divine decree. 

Godey's Lady's Book, the oldest of the family 

magazines of its class, has made a great stride forward in point 
<>f enterprise and literary merit since Mrs. Croly ("Jennie 
June") has assumed the editorship. 

The special etching, made by Mr. Stephen J. Ferris, 
of the portraits of Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, 
Daubigny and Fromentin, and presented by Mr. S. P. Avery, on 



the occasion of the recent sale of the Spencer collection, is well 
worth keeping as a memento of that interesting event. 



THE COLORED STUDY— " LAUGHING MANN 

This clever sketch will be found very useful to 

students in showing a broad, simple method of laying in a head 
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without any attempt at what is called "finish." If held at a 
distance, however, it will be seen that the complete effect, as a 
whole, is given. Moreover, as it is very difficult for a painter 
to catch such a bright, fleeting expression as we see here, the 
study of the manner in which this is done will be a lesson in 
itself. There will be noticed a certain lack of gray half tints, 
which, in finishing such a head, would probably be considered 




tions are secured, it is well to go over the charcoal lines with 
burnt Sienna and ivory black mixed with turpentine. Only a thin 
wash of color is needed to secure the drawing, and while this is 
drying paint in the background, using bone brown, madder lake 
and a little permanent blue ; if madder lake is not accessible, use 
burnt Sienna, adding more of the blue. Sufficient white is mixed 
with these colors to give the proper tone. 

The local color of the flesh is painted first, with the 
details added later; for this use white, yellow ochre, 
vermilion, madder lake, cobalt, a little raw umber and a 
very little ivory black. The highest light is on the fore- 
head, and is painted with white, a little light cadmium 
and a very little vermilion touched in broadly while 
the local tone is still wet. In painting the cheeks, add 
a little light red with more madder lake to the local 
tone ; the rather abrupt modelling of the lithograph may 
be modified with good effect by softening somewhat 
the transition of red to the high light on the cheek. 
To do this, use a flat bristle or sable brush while the 
colors are still wet. 

In the shadows of the face use raw umber, cobalt, 
yellow ochre, white, madder lake, light red and a very 
^ little ivory black. Where the beard joins the flesh, the 

transition is scarcely apparent. Bone brown is substi- 
tuted for raw umber in these parts, and burnt Sienna 
for light red, a little yellow ochre is also added, and 
very little white is used throughout the beard. 

The eyebrows are painted with raw umber, madder 
lake, ivory black, cobalt and a little white. These 
same colors are used beneath the eyes and also for the 
hair. In the latter, however, yellow ochre is added in 
the lights, and touches of blue gray half tint connect 
the hair on the temples with the flesh. For these half 
tints use white, yellow ochre, a little cobalt, light red 
and a very little ivory black. When painting the eyes 
themselves, observe that the whites, the iris and cornea 
are almost one tone, although at a little distance the 
effect is excellent. Paint the iris with bone brown, 
white and cobalt, touching into this a high light made 
with yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and white. The white 
of the eye, being so much in shadow, appears very 
dark. Paint this with raw umber, white, cobalt and 
light red. For the lips use vermilion, madder lake 
and white, shaded with raw umber, light red and a 
little ivory black. In the bright touches of high light use 
pure white, vermilion and madder lake. 

The chin, being more gray in quality, will need more 
ivory black and blue than the other flesh tones. Ob- 
serve carefully the shadow under the nose, which gives 
construction to that feature ; the lines on each side are 
also important in rendering the expression. 

In painting the coat-collar and cravat, all of which are 

supposed to be a warm, yellowish white, it will be seen 

that the collar is a purer, cooler white than the rest. The white 

shirt is also cooler in tone than the coat, though somewhat warmer 

than the collar. In painting this white drapery, the simplest method 

is to lay in at first a general tone of very light, warm gray both for 

the lights and shadows, leaving, of course, the highest lights and 

deeper touches of shadow to be added later with other details. 

The colors to be used in painting this general tone of light, warm 

gray are white, yellow ochre, a very little ivory black, 

a little cobalt and madder lake. In the deeper shadows, 

add burnt Sienna, and for the coat use a little raw 

umber also in the local tone, as this seems to be much 

warmer and more yellow in quality than the other 

whites. 

In painting the collar use more cobalt and white, 
with less yellow ochre and ivory black. For the high 
lights use only white with a little yellow ochre and the 
least touch of ivory black to prevent crudeness. Use 
plenty of color and large and medium flat bristle brushes, 
endeavoring to follow as much as possible the brush 
work and general handling shown in the colored study. 
A little turpentine is mixed with the paint until the 
canvas is covered, and after that use French poppy oil 
for a medium. In the smaller details and fine touches 
about the mouth, nostrils and eyes, in finishing, the 
fiat-pointed sables Nos. 6 and io may be used with 
good effect. When finished and dry, rub on a little 
French retouching varnish to bring out the colors. 



SILVER DOX, BY SANDOZ, OF PARTS, SHOWING DECORATIVE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE TOBACCO PLANT AND PIPE. 
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necessary. The lithographer is partly responsible for this, and 
it is also due to the quick, sketchy manner of the painting, the 
artist's aim evidently being to secure the general effect and fleet- 
ing expression before every other consideration. With this under- 
standing we will commence to copy the study before us. 

The best canvas to paint on is called the single primed. This 
should be well stretched. The outlines of the head and shoulders 
should first be drawn carefully with a finely-pointed charcoal 
stick. The features should then be placed, although they need 
not be carried out in detail at first. When the proper propor- 



BUREAU OF HOME DECORATION. 
Arrangements have been perfected for 

furnishing readers of The Art Amateur with the best 
practical assistance in house decoration, upon the fol- 
lowing terms, (he fee in every case to be prepaid : 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a 
house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling 
and for painting wood-work, with directions regarding 
carpets and window draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and 
ceiling, and patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with 
samples of proper materials for window draperies and portieres, 
and sample of carpet, where rugs are not used, with full direc- 
tions as to arrangements, $10 per room. 

For bachelors' apartments, or a small " flat " of say, seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing of 
single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city residences, 
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or where a special or distinctive treatment is desired, designs, 
specifications and estimates will be furnished, with competent su- 
perintendence, if required, the 'charges in each case to be propor- 
tionate to the service rendered. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive " flats," 
where considerable outlay is contemplated, special charges will be 
made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

In cases where samples of draperies or carpets are sent to per- 
sons at a distance, in connection with the color treatment of a 
room, it is understood that the samples will be matched as closely 
as possible. In some cases, perhaps, the same material may be 
found, but this must necessarily be infrequent. The same rule 
applies to samples of paper hangings. 

We are ready at all times to supply the materials indicated by 
samples sent, such as wall papers, window draperies, portieres or 
carpets, and merely a nominal charge, to cover incidental ex- 
penses, will be made for purchasing the same. 

Orders to purchase must be accompanied with a statement of 
the quantity of material required, and in the case of wall papers, 
window or door draperies, actual drawings, with accurate meas- 
urements of the walls and openings, should be sent. 

Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs and 
carpets, ornaments and bric-a-brac — indeed, everything required 
to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for a single 
room or an entire house. 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and sam- 
ples, with price attached, and when the quantity of a material re- 
quired is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay for 
the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
purchasing department is conducted for the convenience of our 
readers, and it must distinctly be understood that we can incur no 
pecuniary risk in the matter. 
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HINTS ON CHINA PAINTING AND FIRING. 

Sir: I find, in gilding over color or ground tints after 
first fire, that every time the fluxed gold, both burnish and matt, 
seems to sink in and be lost in the color. I see advertised by Sar- 
torius & Co., among their Hancock's gold powders, chemically 
pure brown gold powder, unfluxed^ for over-color application. Is 
this really pure precipitated gold, such as it comes from the solution, 
and before any flux is added to it ? And if so, will it really ad- 
here in the second firing to the china, when laid over colored or 
tinted surfaces (Lacroix's colors) ? And will it adhere also to 
the plain china ? For instance, in making a border to a vignette 
— the surrounding china being tinted and the ground of the vign- 
ette plain — would the unfluxed gold adhere to both surfaces if laid 
on in a broad band half over each ? And would it require a 
greater heat than that for Lacroix's colors (rose heat) ? (2) Can 
you recommend any work or treatise that will give me points on 
china firing ? I have all circulars about patent portable kilns, but 
no real business-like detail of the process. Your published 
" Talks on Firing" are very useful, but are, after all, only hints. 

F. E. M., San Francisco. 

For working gold over color, unfluxed gold (chemically pure 
brown gold) must be used. It is applied after the color is 
fired and polished. The flux of the color is also sufficient for 
the gold. If you use prepared (fluxed) gold, you work with an 
excess of flux, which causes the gold to become too soft, and to 
sink into the color. When rubbing down gold, do not use a steel 
palette knife. It causes the metal to assume a dull color and spoils 
your work. Use a knife made of horn, ivory or bone. Hancock's 
unfluxed gold does, of course, not contain any flux. Use this for 
working gold over color. If you want to apply gold to the plain 
surface of the china, you may use Hancock's prepared burnish gold, 
which contains the necessary flux. (2) No special book has been 
published for instruction in firing exclusively. We doubt that the 
process has ever been more clearly described than in The Art Ama- 
teur, which gives only such information as is acquired from practical 
experience. But there are some things about firing which can- 
not be learned by any amount of tuition. Each person must 
learn them from his own practice. 

H. T., Boston. — Mrs. Frackelton's gas kilns are easy 
to manipulate. Messrs. A. Sartorius & Co., 12 Barclay Street, 
New York, sell them, and would give you any information you 
may require, in addition to the printed directions which go with 



them. The trouble with this kiln has been that now and then it 
has been found that gas has spoiled the colors. The mystery was 
how the gas got inside of the pot. Messrs. Sartorius & Co. finally 
discovered that no gas had entered the pot at all, but that the gas 
had been generated inside of the pot, the pot being of iron. This 
can be entirely avoided by giving the inside of the pot a wash of 
fire clay, on which powdered borax has been sprinkled. 

L. I. S. F., San Francisco. — As the Dresden water- 
colors for china painting are apt to harden soon after opening, 
the easiest way to use them is to take a bit of the paint out of the 
pan on the point of a penknife, place it upon the palette and rub 
it down with a little water and the palette knife. A preparation 
called megilp is also used with these colors ; but a drop of glycerine 
on the brush will do as well. To spread the colors easily on the 
china you may have to use a great deal of the paint, much more 
than of Lacroix's colors ; even then, after a thorough drying, the 
work may need repainting. The colors cannot be touched over 
and over like those mixed with oil. The painting should be dried 
in an oven before retouching. Proceed in other respects as with 
Lacroix colors. You cannot judge of the color before firing ; you 
had better make a test plate before attempting important work. 

W. H. H., Wichita, Kas.— (1) The kiln for firing china 
with charcoal, described in the January number, can be obtained 
of Stearns Fitch & Co., Springfield, O. They have four sizes. 
Send to them for circular and prices. Full directions accompany 
each kiln. - (2) A dozen well-chosen colors form a good palette in 
mineral paints : Silver yellow, yellow ochre, orange, brown 4or # 
17, common blue, turquoise blue, carnation, carmine No. 1, apple 
green, green No. 7, blue green, brown green. (3) Lacroix colors 
are both in tubes and powders. The first are easier for the ama- 
teur to use, because they are already prepared. (4) For "illus- 
trated catalogues of china for decorating,'* write to M. T. Wynne, 
65 East 13th Street, or M. H. Hartmann, 120 Fourth Avenue. 

N. A. R., Pueblo, Col. — If you use Lacroix colors you 
do not need to add flux, as they are already prepared with a suffi- 
cient quantity of it. Capucine red is almost the only color that 
requires additional flux. In rubbing the paint on the palette, add 
the drop of fat oil before the turpentine. Dry in the oven after 
painting, or on the side of a stove, or with a spirit lamp ; if the 
paint is sticky after drying, you have used too much fat oil 



THE LOUIS TREIZE LADY. 

In response to several requests, we give below direc- 
tions for the painting this design (published in The Art Amateur 
in March) both in oil and in water-colors : For the background, 
use Antwerp blue, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, a little ivory 
black, raw umber and burnt Sienna. The polished oak floor in 
the foreground is painted with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a 
little ivory black, light red and a little permanent blue. In the 
highest lights omit raw umber, and substitute burnt Sienna in 
the shadows for light red. The salmon-pink satin is painted with 
vermilion, madder lake, yellow ochre, white and a very little ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows, add raw umber and 
light red, substituting burnt Sienna in the deeper accents. Paint 
the pale apple green plush with Schonfeldt's light zinober green, 
combined with light cadmium, vermilion and a little ivory black. In 
the shadows add raw umber and madder lake. If the zinober 
green is not available, use Antwerp blue combined with the same 
colors, varying the proportions to suit the tone required. The 
lady's complexion is fair but of an ivory tone, with a faint pink 
flush in her cheeks and soft reddish color in the lips. To paint 
this flesh, use yellow ochre, vermilion, white, madder lake, the 
least touch of light cadmium, a very little ivory black, cobalt and 
raw umber. In the shadows add burnt Sienna. The dark 
brown hair is painted with bone brown and yellow ochre, adding 
ivory black and burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. For the gold 
necklace around her throat, use yellow ochre, raw umber, white, 
madder lake, and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the 
small dark touches. In painting this design, use flat bristle- 
brushes of medium and small sizes for general painting. Small 
flat-pointed sables, Nos. 5 and 8, are used in the details and finish- 
ing touches. 

The water-colors needed for the background are Antwerp blue, 
yellow ochre, raw umber, madder lake and lamp-black. Use 
plenty of water in washing in the general tones, and omit all 
white paint from the transparent washes. 

For the salmon pink dress, use vermilion, rose madder, yellow 
ochre, arid a little lamp-black, adding light red and raw umber in 
the shadows. Paint the apple green dress with light zinober green 
qualified by rose madder, a little cadmium and lamp-black ; add 



raw umber in the shadows. For the flesh, use yellow ochre, 
vermilion, rose madder, a little cobalt and lamp-black, adding 
raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows, and omitting vermil- 
ion. For the hair, use sepia and burnt Sienna, with a touch of co- 
balt in the shadows and half tints. The polished oak floor is 
painted with raw Umber, yellow ochre, lamp-black, cobalt and 
burnt Sienna. 

THE HOBBY OF " BOOK ILLUSTRATING." 

H. J. T., Chicago. — vBook illustrating," as the term 
is used by collectors, means gathering portraits of the persons, and 
views of the places mentioned in any given book, and having the 
book handsomely rebound, with each portrait and view placed 
opposite the page where it is mentioned. This pastime is fasci- 
nating and pleasurable, for pleasure consists not so much in the 
acquisition of a desired object as in the pursuit of it, *and book 
illustrating is a constant pursuit of coveted prints. It is, more- 
over, instructive, because the collector makes himself acquainted 
with the history of the persons mentioned in the book he is 
illustrating, which leads him to read other books, and in time he 
becomes thoroughly conversant with the history of the period of 
which his book treats. The hobby is closely allied to 'biblio- 
mania," and is generally indulged in by those having fine 
libraries. 

A TRICK OF PICTURE CLEANERS. 
S. S., Boston. — There is a trick in the preparation of 
most of the half-restored paintings which are exposed in the store 
windows simply to catch the unwary. The mode of procedure is 
to get a picture in rather good condition and lay a straight edge 
up the centre, then take a brush, called a sash tool, with a little 
raw umber or some dirty color, soil half the picture and then 
soften with a badger brush to make the discoloring look uniform. 
Methylated spirits and also hartshorn are used for cleaning oil 
paintings ; but they must be used by practised hands. A novice 
should not attempt such delicate work. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
S. T., Boston. — We have heard of "sealing-wax 
painting," but hardly consider it deserving the attention of a seri- 
ous student of art Sealing-wax of different colors is dissolved 
in spirits of wine and used as ordinary oil or water-colors are, 
only the medium employed is spirits of wine instead of megilp 
or water. The process is fully described in the April number 
of Godey's Lady's Book. 

H. P., Syracuse. — " Low Tide at Crane Island, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence,'' is the title of the original water-color by H. 
W. Ranger, from which the reproduction was made that appeared 
in the January number of The Art Amateur. 

Mrs. Nye, Attleboro, Mass., writes : " I notice that in 
speaking of solar prints you say, * We have never heard of any 
on canvas, and doubt that they could be so made.' I enclose a 
circular of W. H. Pierce & Co., solar printers, 352 Washington 
Street, Boston, who furnish photographic enlargements on canvas 
for oil painting." 

S. P., Cleveland. — Any decoration tends to bring the 
ceiling down to the eye ; the lighter therefore the tints are kept 
in accordance with the general color of the room itself, the more 
pleasing, though less obtrusive, will be the effect. 

J. M. B., Indianapolis, referring to the inquiry for 
names of books and magazines which would tell something of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, writes : " I can mention the * Recol- 
lections of D. G. Rossetti,' by Hall Caine, and 4 Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,' by W. Sharp ; also a preface to an edition of Rossetti's 
poems by his brother, William M. Besides the Magazine of Art 
articles there are three important papers by H. Hunt in The Con- 
temporary Review for 1886, and The Connoisseur of Philadelphia 
has an article translated from the French in its March, 1888, 
number." 

The Tiffany Glass Co. have just completed for 
Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, a large and handsome stained- 
glass window intended for the staircase landing of his new house. 
The composition shows a number of mediaeval knights in steel- 
blue glass mounted on brown glass horses and waving banners of 
crimson and yellow. This is framed in by a broad band orna- 
mented with shields, and represents the famous " Field of the 
Cloth of Gold," which seems to be a favorite subject with Mr. 
Tiffany. The window is fourteen by seven feet, and the figures 
are about one fourth life size. 




